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“WHAT THE BUSINESS MAN LIKES 
TO READ. 





The literati have never given the business 
man the credit due him for his literary taste 
and judgment. Always he has been blamed, 
ridiculed, and scorned by the intellectuals. 
They sneeringly acknowledge him to be suc- 
cessful as a money maker, but otherwise they 
charge he is ignorant, crude, stupid, and 
banal. 

It is worth while for writers to consider the 
literary tastes of the business man. That he 
does not like the same kind of reading as the 
sentimental girl, the immature youth, or the 
busy housewife goes without saying, and he 
may not have so much time for reading as 
many others have, but he must be considered 
by publishers and editors just the same, and 
they must print, and so writers must provide, 
matter that appeals to him. Magazine editors 
especially must bear the business man in mind, 








and the fact that there are several magazines 
— like the World’s Work, the Literary Digest, 
and the Review of Reviews — that print mainly 
matter in which the business man is likely to 
be interested show that publishers know that 
the business man reads and that it is profitable 
to provide for him the kind of reading matter 
that he likes. 

In the world of business, a man succeeds or 
fails as his judgment is good or bad. No- 
where else does the power of analysis count 
for so much. This being true, it is foolish, 
indeed, to say that business men have deplor- 
able taste and miserable judgment in literary 
matters, a charge which springs obviously 
from an admixture of ignorance and prejudice. 

It should be interesting to writers and 
critics to know how the successful American 
business man has reacted to current American 
literature. In his own way, he is quite ca»- 
able of judging for himself what is good and 
what is bad. His opinions, which are free 
from any academic mould or sectarian bias, 
are simple, clear-cut, and stimulating. 

By far the greater part of current Americaa 
fiction he pronounces bad. It is bad because, 
in his opinion, its primary and almost sole 
purpose is to provide entertainment. Why, 
he asks, cannot our fiction entertain us and 
still be worth while and useful? He finds «a 
satisfactory answer in his belief that most 
publishers regard their business purely from 
an angle of dollars and cents. This opinion 
from a business man may seem paradoxical, 
but it is sincere. A cardinal offence, in his 
eyes, is to waste one’s time, and this is pre- 
cisely what one does who reads many modern 
novels and short stories. Strange, too, as it 
may appear to many, he regards the musician, 
the artist, and the poet with a certain awe, 
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believing that with them making money should 
be at least a secondary consideration. Their 
chief aim, he thinks, ought to be higher. He 
holds that the same rule applies to the pub- 
lisher, whose opportunities for doing good 
are almost unlimited. 

“ Most of this sex stuff,” remarked a mer- 
chant friend of mine recently, referring to a 
certain “sex” story, “not only is no good, but 
it does a lot of harm. The novels are about 
on a par with the moving pictures. About 
three-fourths of the motion pictures specialize 
in vamps and villains, who make fine examples 
for your children and mine. What do you 
suppose started this unprecedented wave of 
immorality and crime among the youngsters 
of America? Nothing else but rotten moving 
pictures and stories. 

“Some moving-picture producers and book 
and magazine publishers are no better than 
bootleggers and drug agents. They feed this 
poison to the public because they know the 
public wants it and will buy it. Where is 
this pollution leading us? Well, we are find- 
ing out day by day, as matters grow worse. 
I suppose the thing will grow so bad that pub- 
lic opinion in time will react against it, and 
the problem will solve itself, but that’s poor 
consolation for those of us who have children 
growing up now.” 

My friend may be somewhat extreme in his 
views, but nobody with reasonable discernment 
will deny that there is much truth in what he 
says. 

Most of the other types of modern Ameri- 
can stories, the observant business man con- 
siders deficient or inadequate. The average 
conventional story of romance and love, minus 
the salacious elements, disgusts him with its 
sentimentality and insipidity. The mystery 
story and the detective story with their amaz- 
ingly intricate plots, untrue to life, fail to sus- 
tain his interest because of glaring errors of 
fact and general lack of plausibility. In the 
commonest type of western story, he reads 
of a kind of life and environment which never 
existed except in the minds of uninformed or 
misinformed writers. The character story, a 
type given prominence by the conservative 


magazines, bores him because of its wire- 


drawn, often speculative analysis. The realis- 
tic story (the type to which belong “ Miss 
Lulu Bett,’ “Alice Adams,” and “ Babbitt” ) 
is unsatisfying. It is merely photographic, 
and an active business man never has to study 
copies, no matter how good, of real life. He 
is continuously surrounded by large chunks of 
the original material. 

From these observations, it is clear that the 
business man is not so stupid a critic as the 
intellectuals have proclaimed him. He is 
simply a person of sound common sense who 
has had wide experience with human beings 
and whose knowledge of life has become 
shrewd and penetrating, certainly not a type 
that is fooled easily! 

Business men, of course, have their weak- 
nesses for certain kinds of fiction, fiction upon 
which the critics have not always showered 
praise. Jack London, Rex Beach, Peter B. 
Kyne, and Oliver Curwood have been popular 
with many a citizen of commerce. In most of 
the novels of these writers, the protagonist is 
shown heroically struggling against some 
great obstacle, battling the forces of nature 
or fighting gamely a sinister individual or 
group of individuals. It is the contest which 
appeals most strongly to the business man. 
His own life is one continual contest, a hard- 
fought struggle for success. He easily puts 
himself in the place of the hero. He is stirred 
by the spectacle of the strong man conquering 
the innumerable hardships of a new, raw 
country. The hero’s persistence, pluck, and 
inevitable triumph form an example which re- 
freshes and stimulates him, sending him to his 
own problems with rencwed hope and courage. 

It must be admitted that the happy ending 
is almost a fetish with him. He may readily 
acknowledge the truth of a tragic story, but 
he explains, with reason, that he sees enough 
of the sorrows of life in his every-day exper- 
ience. He reads to help himself, and depres- 
sion only adds to his burdens. 

Certain types of fiction are very popular in 
the business world. Ring Lardner, Irvin S. 
Cobb, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Octavus Roy 
Cohen, Ellis Parker Butler, H. C. Witwer, 
Harry Leon Wilson, and George Ade can 
count many business men among their friends, 
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because their writings afford much-needed op- 
portunities for relaxation. He who laughs 
forgets his troubles. 

If the business man’s taste does not always 
include the finest specimens of our fictional 
literature, it is, at least, basically sound and 
wholesome. If the public would read only 
what he chooses, it would read much that is 
good and very little that is bad. 

It is certain, however, that the average man 
of business prefers certain kinds of non- 
fiction to fiction. The reason for this is 
simple. His chief motive in reading is to im- 
prove himself, to equip himself better to mect 
his daily problems, to get encouragement and 
stimulation. Because the book he reads is 
true, it need not be less entertaining than a 
work of fiction. In fact, its actuality is often 


the quality that appeals most strongly to him. 
He likes to read best something which he can 
apply to his own life, and, of course, it is im- 
possible to find this in a great deal of fiction ; 
but he does find abundantly what he seeks in 
biography, history, books about self-develop- 


ment, and technical writings which pertain to 
his own vocation. 

Biography comes first in his list of prefer- 
ences. Here, in the lives of the great, he 
hopes to learn the secrets with which he can 
make himself successful and happy. How 
many a tired youth has returned to his job, 
refreshed and resolute after a perusal of 
Franklin’s Autobiography! What accounts 
for the extraordinary popularity of the books 
about Lincoln, the genius who rose from rail- 
splitter to President? Why is it that each 
year thousands of Americans speak of and 
write about Roosevelt with the warmest en- 
thusiasm and admiration? The answer is 
that Americans worship success, seek it wher- 
ever it can be found, and strive with great 
earnestness to attain it. 

One can point to a half-dozen American 
magazines which deal exclusively with success 
in one form or another, and their popularity 
seems to be steadily growing. One of them 
which specializes in biographical articles has 
built up a tremendous circulation. To meet 
the demand for biographies, actors, statesmen, 
artists, soldiers, editors, scientists, doctors, and 
representatives of a hundred other vocations 
have turned authors almost overnight. This 


demand doubtless comes from many classes, 
but certainly the most ardent reader of biog- 
raphy is the business man of this country. 

With him history is also a favorite. Coa- 
sider, for instance, the remarkable popularity 
of H. G. Wells’s “Outline of History.” For 
two years it topped the list of general books 
in demand at American libraries. In history, 
as in biography, the business man is mainly 
curious about the personal element ; his inter- 
est invariably becomes focussed upon certain 
leading characters of the period described. 
Forms of government and matters of state- 
craft hold little attraction for him. 

He is intensely interested in clearly-writtea 
expository works pertaining directly or in- 
directly to self-development. At least six of 
the ten general books most in demand at pub- 
lic libraries during January, 1923, belong to 
this class. They are, in the order named, 
Emile Coué’s “ Self-Mastery,” J. Arthur 
Thomson’s “The Outline of Science,” James 
Harvey Robinson’s “ The Mind in the Mak- 
ing,” Jackson and Salisbury’s “Outwitting 
Our Nerves,” Basil King’s “ The Conquest >f 
Fear,” and Emily Post's “ Etiquette.” Here 
is evidence again of the immense ambition and 
earnestness of the American business man. 
Anxious to increase his efficiency to the high- 
est point possible, he reads voraciously every 
book available that will help him. 

He is a loyal reader of the trade magazines 
and technical books which treat exclusively of 
his own business. The number of these publi- 
cations issued each year seems almost incredi- 
ble. This volume itself, however, is proof 
enough of their popularity. I have a friend, 
a prosperous merchant, whose office contains 
a case filled with books about shoes. Each 
month he receives a half-dozen magazines 
which deal solely with the manufacturing and 
selling of footwear. 

The business man of today has reached a 
point in culture and education not even ap- 
proached by his predecessor of one hundred 
or fifty years ago. He has become a wide 
reader, a student, an observer, a thinker. For 
the many who are continually decrying the 
current literary tastes and tendencies of the 
American public, this fact alone warrants a 
more optimistic outlook. Paul Adams. 

San Antonio, Texas. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are 
Tue WRITER. 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tue 
WRITER are always open for 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

@ > ° 

According to the Publishers’ Weekly, the 
ten American Publishers who issued the larg- 
est number of books in 1923 and the number 
of books they published were as follows : The 
Macmillan Company, 628 ; E. P. Dutton & Co., 


, 


always wanted for 


Readers of the magazine are 


any one who 


should be 


237 ; George H. Doran Company, 202; D. 
Appleton & Co., 155 ; Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 153 ; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 139 ; Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 129 ; Doubleday, Page, & Co., 
124; Harper & Bros., 118, and Alfred A. 
Knopf, 118 — 2,003 books in all. The Oxford 
University Press and Longmans, Green, & Co., 
both English houses with American branches 
in New York, issued respectively 395 and 235 
volumes. There is nothing to show how many 
manuscripts were received by these publishers 
during the year. 
ee 

The first thing an editor does when he starts 
to read a manuscript the sheets of which are 
held together by a wire clip is to take off the 
clip ; and disappointed writers say he does n't 
always put it back. 

o 
eo @ 

Referring to the unclaimed bank deposits 
which almost every bank in the country has 
—not only the big banks of the large cities, 
but the small banks scattered from Maine to 
California, —the Paper Trade Journal says: 
“The money lying unclaimed in the banks of 
the country year after year reaches a fabu- 
lous amount. If the author who is hard put 
to invent plots for his stories could only 
know the tale back of each of these unclaimed 
deposits he would never need to seek again 
for plots. Practically every one of them 
would be found to have a fascinating history. 
The explanation why the money has remained 
for years unclaimed would contain elements 
of mystery and tragedy. It would throw light 
on strange disappearances which have never 
been explained and would solve crimes which 
the detectives have failed to find solutions for. 
We fancy that now and then some one comes 
forward to claim bank deposits which have 
remained unclaimed for years and that bank 
men, if they were so inclined, could enrich 
literature if they felt disposed to talk about 
some of their experiences along this line.” 

Here’s a hint for writers. 

' es ad o 

The New York Times prints every day on 
its editorial page a poem selected, the editor 
says, from manuscript poems coming from all 
parts of the United States from authors 
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known and unknown, and at the rate of from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty a day. The 
poem printed November 20, 1920, was by 
Ralph M. Thomson, of Savannah, Ga., the 
first and only poem of his received by the 
Times which it has used. The last two lines 
of it, 

An age-worn heart looks upward from the loam, 
And, still undaunted, dares to dream — Again. 
were quoted on a card sent out in an appeal 
for funds for the restoration of destroyed 
homes and villages in the devastated region 
in France, being put beneath the picture of 
the wife of a French poilu at the door of the 
cellar in which she was living there. As a 
result, those who made the appeal have re- 
ceived in three years thirty thousand dollars — 
“which,” they say, “we attribute almost en- 

tirely to the poem.” 
e 
a eo 
Speaking of the necessary hyphen, the phrase 
“my long lost daughter” and the phrase 
“my long-lost daughter” may mean about the 
same, if the daughter is noticeably tall. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of-the magazine in 
question. } 


The publication of the Stratford Journal 
will be resumed April 1, under the name of the 
Stratford Monthly ( 234 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) The magazine will contain noth- 
ing abstruse or academic, and its contents will 
range from American fiction to Japanese Noh 
plays, and from English essays to Hindu poe- 
try. It will also aim to print each month the 
best American and European fiction. The edi- 
tors offer a quarterly prize of $100 for the best 
poem submitted during each three months. 
There is no limitation of space or theme. 


The Southern Literary Magazine has been 
bought by Joseph H. Lackey, and will be pub- 
lished in Nashville, Tenn., (156 Fourth ave- 
nue ), beginning February 1, under the name 
of the Southern Magazine, with Walter F. 


Coxe as editor. The magazine will print 
stories of character, love, adventure, and my3- 
tery if they have literary merit, and would he 
glad to receive manuscripts from writers with 
established reputations. Payment will be made 
on acceptance. 


Follies ( 1416 Broadway, New York ) is in 
the market for intelligent burlesque humor of 
life, and desires the unusual, the unexpected — 
fiction put into such shape that it overshadows 
truth. During the absence of the editor, Jo. 
Burten, all communications should be addressed 
to Dee Lightfoot, associate editor. 


Current News Features, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., William E. Yelverton, manager, is 3 
syndicate, selling material useful to 
papers, on a percentage basis. 


news- 


The Famous Writers’ Guild, 3548 Vernon 
avenue, Chicago, Illinois, wants stories based 
on negro life, or in which negro characters are 
featured — not comedy-dialect material, but 
stories of love and adventure— “color line” 
stories bearing on the serious side of modern 
negro life. Space rates will be paid for all 
acceptable manuscripts. 


The Readers’ Syndicate (799 Broadway, 
New York ) has recently been formed. It is 
a subsidiary corporation of the Readers’ Pub- 
lishing Corporation, with W. M. Clayton, 
general manager, Austin C. Ring, editor, and 
Harold Hersey, associate editor. The Syndi- 
cate uses short stories, not exceeding 1,200 
words, and novelettes, of from 20,000 to 50,- 
ooo words, suitable for newspaper release. 


College Humor ( 102 West Chestnut street, 
Chicago ) is looking for bright college stories, 
of from 1,500 to 3,000 words, wherein the love 
element is handled with a sophisticated touch, 
In the Winter Number the editor says : “ We 
are looking for short stories of college life 
that are shot through with the glamour and 
giddiness which properly belongs in such sur- 
roundings. Tales laid on a campus where sun- 
light flirts with shadow, and the moon is woven 
like a thread of desire into the melody of a 
dance orchestra — youths in shaggy tweeds and 
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maidens with mysterious violet shadows about 
their eyes, with mouths a bit too soft —of 
delicious indiscreet trysting places, where 
suppers have mushroom sauces and vin rouge 
—tales of love that kissed and rode away.” 
Manuscripts are reported on within a week, 
and payment is made upon acceptance. 


True Confessions ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) 
will give prompt and careful attention to 
manuscripts, of from 1,500 to 7,500 words, that 
present life as it really is— vivid, sincere, 
dramatic stories of love, mystery, and adven- 
ture — written in the first person, free from 
fiction, straightforward, and convincing. 


Practical Electrics (53 Park place, New 
York ) wants some short fiction with interest- 
ing plots and electrical characteristics. 


McCall’s Magazine (236 West Thirty- 
seventh street, New York ) is always in the 
market for well-written and interesting stories, 
of from 2,500 to 10,000 words, or much longer 
for serial stories. The editors also desire 
special articles, of from 2,000 to 6,000 words. 

Top-Notch Magazine (79 Seventh avenue, 
New York ) offers a steady market for stories 
written by authors who know how to con- 
struct. Stories may be of any length from 
2,000 to 80,000 words, and may be serious or 
funny, heavy or light — enough that they are 
clean, have life, and get somewhere. The 
magazine features sport stories — baseball, 
basketball, football, hockey, trap-shooting, 
boat-racing, hammer-throwing, lacrosse, foot- 
racing, track or cross-country racing — but 
to be acceptable a sport story should be some- 
thing more than an account of a game or the 
way some player shed his yellow streak. Sport 
fiction should have plot and drama, just as any 
other type of fiction. Sport stories may run 
from 2,000 to 40,000 words, but a long spot 
story should have a sustained plot, built in with 
interests not strictly of a sport character, but 
growing out of the sport interest. Arthur F. 
Scott, who is now the editor of Top-Notch, 
says : “ While a good story is never rejected 
on the grounds of length, we prefer long 
stories running about 25,000 words, and serials 
from 50,000 words upward. Novelettes from 


10,000 to 15,000 words are more acceptable 
than longer ones. A short story may be of 
any length, but the shorter the better. Fre- 
quently the stories are buried in words. Verse 
should not exceed twenty-eight lines, and 
shorter poems stand a better chance of ac- 
ceptance. We do not use articles, and we are 
not in the market for jokes.” 


Science and Invention ( 53 Park place, New 
York ) is looking for new and original mater- 
ial along the lines of the magazine. 


The Epworth Era (810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) would like a serial of ten or 
twelve chapters that is well adapted to the 
cultivation of the religious life of young peo- 
ple from seventeen to twenty. 


The Antiquarian ( 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York ) would like some accounts of interest- 
ing collections and collectors of artistic and 
historical treasures, preferably Americana. 


The Crescendo (165 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton ) would like some live articles relating to 
fretted instruments —harp, mandolin, banjo, 
and guitar. 


Radio News (53 Park place, New York ) 
would like some original and unpublished 
radio material. 


Shoppe Talke ( 613 Fidelity Building, Port- 
land, Maine ), while chiefly confined to local 
contributions, would like some whimsical, or 
fanciful, or satirical sketches. 


Columbia ( New Haven, Conn.) will not he 
in the market for fiction for the next six 
months. 


The Business Woman (17 West Forty- 
second street, New York ) will not be in the 
market for manuscripts until further notice. 


Sea Stories (79 Seventh avenue, New York) 
will be published monthly, beginning with the 
March issue. 


The Society for the Publication of American 
Music will receive original compositions of 
American citizens for consideration by its 
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Advisory Board for recommendation for pub- 
lication in its sixth season, 1924-1925, not later 
than October 15, 1924. Particulars from Wil- 
liam Burnet Tuthill, Secretary, 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Ellis Howard Shimp, 421 Clark street, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, asks THE WRITER to announce 
that he is seeking from writers, actors, public 
officials, and business men and women short 
contributions on business romance, queer per- 
sonal experiences, and sketches of ridicule, all 
based on fact ; true jokes of the follies of life 
— in short, anything wholesome and interest- 
ing to the public. Manuscripts should be short, 
come to the point, be suitable for newspaper 
publication, and come direct from those whom 
they concern. No payment will be made for 
such material. 


W. Edward Raffety has resigned as editor- 
in-Chief of the Department of Sunday School 
Publications of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, to become the editor of the new 
International Journal of Christian Education, 
the official magazine of the International Sun- 
day School Council of Religious Education, 
representing thirty-four Evangelical Protes- 
tant denominations. 


The Liberator has removed from New York 
to Chicago. Robert Minor is now the editor. 


Saucy Stories (25 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York) will be published monthly, be- 
ginning with the April number. 


A prize of $250 has been offered by Walter 
May, of Pittsburgh, to be awarded by the Com- 
mittee on Publicity Methods in Social Work, 
for the best one-act play, to be produced at the 
National Conference of Social Work in 
Toronto during the week of June 24. Plays 
should be written for an adult audience and 
must deal with some phase of present-day 
social problems, such as child welfare, immi- 
gration, or public health. Judgment will ‘e 
made on the basis of their value as entertain- 
ing drama and the importance of their social 
message. The approximate playing time must 
not exceed forty-five minutes. Manuscripis 


must be typewritten, signed with a pen name, 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing 
name and address, and mailed flat. The coa- 
test will close March 15. Further information 
way be obtained from Evart G. Routzahn, 130 
East Twenty-second street, New York. 


The Committee on Constitutional Instruc- 
tion, National Security League, 17 East Forty- 
ninth street, New York, offers ten prizes of 
$750 each for articles, limited to 750 words, 
written for children between the ages of ten 
and fifteen and interpretative of certain provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United States. 
The object of the offer is to secure model 
stories, describing the essential clauses of the 
Constitution as remedies for the evils of mis- 
government. The contest will close June rt. 
Particulars may be had from Lloyd Taylor, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


The Overland Monthly and Out West Mag.- 
zine (825 Phelan Building, San Francisco, 
Calif. ) announces an annual prize of fifty dol- 
lars for the best short story published in the 
Overland during the year. The San Francisco 
Branch of the League of American Pen 
Women offers a prize of fifty dollars for the 
best story, of from 4,000 to 6,000 words, by a 
resident of California, contest closing July 1. 
The magazine also offers the Charles Granger 
Blanden prize of $50 for the best lyric, of 
thirty lines or less, submitted by August 1. 
Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously, 
and be accompanied by a sealed envelope, con- 
taining the name and address of the writer, and 
inscribed with the title of the poem. No 
manuscripts will be returned. The Overland 
Monthly reserves the right to publish lyrics 
not receiving the prize, either in the Overland 
or with the prize lyrics in brochure form, with 
no other compensation than the honor of in- 
clusion. 


Maurice Tourneur has placed 170,000 francs 
in the hands of Louis Sentous, the French 
Consul at Los Angeles, to be used as prizes 
for the best scenarios depicting the French- 
woman as she is—a clever and happy com- 
panion, a devoted wife, an excellent, economi- 
cal housekeeper, and an admirable mother. 
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The three best scenarios submitted will each 
be given 1,000 francs ; the two next best will 
each be given 500 frances ; and the remainder 
of the prize money will be paid for other sce- 
narios accepted. Manuscripts should be sent 


to Maurice Tourneur Productions, Hollywood, 
Calif. 





The Cosmopolis Press ( 257 West Seventy- 
first street, New York ) announces October | 
as the closing date for its $1,000 prize contest 
for the best play, motion picture scenario, or 
short story adaptable into a play and scenari> 
on the American jail as a force in the creating 
of criminals and in the fostering of 
Announcement of this contest 
Tue Writer for December. 


crime. 
was made in 





Enlarging in a humorous vein on the ad- 
vantages of war, Life offers five hundred dol- 
lars in prizes — $250, $125, $75, $50 — for the 
best suggestions as to “how to bring on a 
good, big war.” Suggestions will be limited 
to two hundred words. The only citizens 
barred from participation in the contest are 
“ professional war-breeders, miciuding members 
of Congress, all manufacturers of war ma- 
terials, editorial writers on the New York 
American and the New York Tribune, a se- 
lected list of ministers of the Gospel, members 
of patriotic defence societies and the House of 
Hohenzollern.” Suggestions should be sent to 
the War Editor, Life, 508 Madison avenue, 
New York, N. Y. As the answers’ to this 
contest are submitted, the editors of Life will 
select those suggestions that they consider 
best. These will be published from week to 
week in Life, and the readers of the magazine 
will have the opportunity to vote for their 
favorites. From these selections the editors 
will make the final awards. Should any of the 
winning plans be duplicated, the full amount 
of the prize will be given each tying contes- 
tant. Checks will be sent simultaneously with 
the announcement of the award. Every con- 
tribution to this contest which is published in 
Life will be paid for at regular 
whether it wins a prize or not. 
will close April 15. 


rates -- 
The contest 





The winner of the Bok Peace Prize of $50,- 
000, with another $50,000 to follow if his plan 





is approved in a popular referendum, is Dr. 
Charles H. Levermore, who has been secre- 
tary of the New York Peace Society since 
1917, and secretary of the World Court League 
and League of Nations Union since 1919. Dr. 
Levermore was for sixteen years president of 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y., and his 
biography of Samuel Train Dutton has re- 
cently been published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


The Lorenz Publishing Company has 
awarded the first prize of $150 for the best 
anthem submitted to Gordon Williams ; the 
second prize of $100 to William Drobegg ; and 
the third prize of $75 to Powell Weaver. 








The Nation ( 20 Vesey street, New York ) 
has awarded its annual prize of $100 for the 
best poem submitted between Thanksgiving and 
New Year's, to Scudder Middleton, for his 
poem, “ Jezebel,’ which was published in the 
Nation for February 13. The editors were so 
impressed by the distinguished workmanship 
and character of “A Parable of Paradise,” by 
Genevieve Taggard, that they have awarded « 
second prize of fifty dollars to this poem, pub- 
lished in the Nation for February 20, and they 
have also given honorable mention to “ Advice 
to Clam Diggers,” by Wilbert Snow, published 
in the Nation for February 27. 





The J. Walter Thompson Company has 
awarded the first prize of $1,500 for the best 
discussion on the general subject of “ A Statis- 
tical Index of the Purchasing Power of Con- 
sumers in the United States” to Professor 
William A. Berridge, of Brown University, 
for his essay, “An Index of the Incomes of 
Factory Workers.” The second prize of $800 
was awarded to Emma A. Winslow, for “ Con- 
tributions from Budget Studies to the Con- 
struction of a Statistical Index of the Purchas- 
ing Power of Consumers in the United States,” 
and the third prize of $500 to Richard A. Flinn, 
for an essay onthe general subject. 





Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners amd man- 
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hood, $1,000: for the original American play, pe:- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verge rub- 
lished dunimg- the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Charles Boardman Hawes prize of $2,000 offered 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press for the best manu- 
script of an adventure story, competition closing 
October 1, 1924. Particulars in October WRriTER. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1924. Particulars 
in June Writer. ' 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story, received for its department 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February, 1922, 
WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
nected in any way with the textile industry, offered 
by the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, for the 
best stories connected with the various branches of 


the industry. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Forum for the best 
short story submitted by July 1. Particulars in Feb- 
ruary WRITER. 

Prize of $50 for the best new and original poem on 
the dahlia, offered by Mrs. Charles H. Stout through 
the Garden Magazine, competition to close October 
1. Particulars in February Writer. 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
ture for the most beautiful photographs, with an 
additional prize of $5 for the best photograph pub- 
lished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $1,750 offered by Better Times 
for the best plan for the further co-ordination cf 
charitable and social work in the city of New York, 
contest closing April 1. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Prize of $500 for the best long story or novel 
offered by the Junaluska Woman’s Club, contest 
extended to July 1, 1924. Particulars in February, 
1922, WRITER. 

Drama League prize of $200 for the best full- 
length play and prize of $100 for the best one-act 
play dealing with Biblical material or ethical teach- 
ing, competition to close April 1. Particulars in 
November Writer. 

Leland Stanford Kemnitz prize of $100 for the 
best sonnet or group of sonnets submitted by a 


Bookfellow before April 1. 
ber WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Cosmopolis Press, 
257 West Seventy-first street, New York, for the best 
play, motion-picture scenario, or short story adapt- 
able into play or scenario on the American jail as. 
a force in the creation of criminals and the fostering 
of crime. Contest will close October 1. Particulars 
in December Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $75 for the best sonnets 
about cities, offered by Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 
West Sixty-seventh street, New York, contest clos- 
ing May 31. Particulars in December Writer. 

Award of $25,000 offered through the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations for the best plan 
that shall bring to the world the greatest security 
from war, competition closing July 1. Particulars 
in December Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official 
Particulars in February WRITER. 

Prize of $300 — $150 to the composer and $150 to 
the lyric writer — offered by the New Jersey State 
Hael Men’s Association for a 
contest closing April 1. 
WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National’ 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., prize of $1,000 for 
the best chamber composition which shall include 
one or more vocal parts in combination with instru- 
ments, submitted by April 15, 1924. Particulars in 
May Writer. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a song to supplant “ Bright 
College Years,” announced by the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board, contest for words extended to close 
October 1. Particulars in August Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10—all offered annually. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Harvard Advertising Award, founded by Edward 
W. Bok, for the best advertisements published in 
the United States and Canada from October, 1923, 
to October, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $350 offered by the Lyric 
West for the best work published in its pages from 
April, 1923, to April, 1924. 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 


Particulars in Novem- 


song. 


* booster ” 
Particulars in 


song, 
February 
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for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. 
ticulars in December Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine (Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prize of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism, contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Writer. 

Monthly frizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
Writer. 

Monthly contests amounting to $so for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Waiter. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, “World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 
issue of Orient for the best contribution, prose or 
poetry, to the “ East and West” section of the 
magazine. Particulars in Janvwarvy Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the rrevious 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories‘by women, published each dav 
Particulars in May Writer, 


Par- 


Particulars in December 


> a 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


= - - 


Robert S. Lemmon, whose story, “ Music 
Hath Charms,” was published in the Novem- 
ber Scribner’s, is the author of “ The Puppv 
Book,” just published by Doubleday, Page, & 
Co., a book covering the selection, care, and 
general upbringing of puppies up to the age of 
six months. “Music Hath Charms” is one 
of the tangible results of an inborn love of the 
woods and woods life which first found expres- 
sion in print in the columns of Forest and 
Stream in 1910, just after Mr. Lemmon’s grad- 
uation from Yale. For several vears Mr. 


Lemmon contributed many sketches of hunt- 
ing and fishing experiences to Forest and 
Stream, Recreation, Country Life, Outing, 
Motor Life, and other outdoor periodicals. 
In 1911, he joined the editorial staff of Travel, 
transferring to House & Garden in 1915, where 
he was managing editor until 1922. At present 
he is with House & Garden in a special capac- 
ity having to do with advertising and merchaa- 
dising work, besides acting as adviser in the 
Kennel Department, and writing the House & 
Garden . syndicate articles, which are widely 
circulated among the daily newspapers of the 
country. During the past fourteen years Mr. 
Lemmon has had hundreds of articles on gar- 
dening and landscape architecture in America. 
practical dog-keeping, monographs of various 
dog breeds, etc., published in such magazines 
as Outing, the Independent, Country Life, the 
House Beautiful, the Delineator, House & Gar- 
den, Vogue, and the New York Tribune and 
New York Sun. His essays have appeared ia 
the Bellman, Country Life, and in the old New 
York Evening Post Saturday Magazine, while 
his book, “ Training the Dog,” which was pub- 
lished in 1914, has become a standard for the 
amateur dog-keeper. During the past four or 
five years, Mr. Lemmon has turned his atten- 
tion to writing fiction, most of his stories fall- 
ing into one of three classes — adventure, 
sporting (fishing and hunting ), and dogs. 
The Blue Book for February published his 
“Blue Checker,” while Holland’s for January 
printed his “Hearts are Trumps.” A series 
of eight stories written by him ran in the Blue 
Book in 1922-1923, and a new series will begin 
in the Elks Magazine in April or May. Other 
stories have been printed in Holland’s Maga- 
zine, the Argosy-All Story, the Blue Book, St. 
Nicholas, Scribner’s, Short Stories, and the 
Elks Magazine. The British serial rights to 
several of Mr. Lemmon’s adventure stories 
have been bought by English magazines, no- 
tably Hutchinson’s Adventure Magazine and 
the Novel Magazine. 


Ruth Suckow, whose novel, “Country Peo- 


ple,” was begun in the January Century, draws 
most of her material for writing from Iowa, 
where she has lived all her life, with the ex- 
ception of five years. During the summer she 
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looks after her apiary in a small community in 
Iowa and raises honey. She has had short 
stories and novelettes published in the Century, 
the Smart Set, the Midland, and the American 
Mercury. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Howe.— Ed Howe, of Atchison, Kansas, 
author and editor, tells thus the story of his 
first book, “The Story of a Country 
Town” :— 

“ More than forty years ago I wrote a book, 
as most people think of doing sometimes dur- 
ing their lives. I sent the manuscript to all 
the publishers then well-known, and all of 
them returned it. That made me mad, and I 
made up my mind to print it myself. Which 
I did. An old soldier named Kelley set it up, 
in minion type, and it was printed on a small 
job press, four pages at a time. When the 
book was off the press, I began my habit of 
giving away books. I sent copies to all the 
famous newspapers and magazines, and to the 
famous literary men I knew about. The latter 
list included Mark Twain and W. D. Howells. 
... There is a certain expression often en- 
countered in reading I very much dislike : ‘He 
awoke one morning, and found himself 
famous.’ But this almost happened to me : one 
morning tremendous newspaper reviews began 
arriving. A little later came the Century 
magazine, with a long and very favorable re- 
view by W. D. Howells ; also, a long letter 
from Mark Twain, wherein he said he had 
written a review of it, and had never before 
written a notice of a book. ... Then this 
happened : Every publisher who had rejected 
the manuscript offered to issue a new edition 
of the book. 

“Famous publishers telegraphed me: ‘Do 
nothing about a new edition until arrival of 
our letter of this date.’ But I had already 
closed with the first offer, which came from 
Boston. Among those who wanted to get out 
a new edition was Henry Holt, of Henry 
Holt & Co., and A. W. Wagnalls, of Funk & 
Wagnalls. Both the gentlemen named have 
informed me since that they discharged the 
Reader who sent the original manuscript back. 

“Among those who sent the manuscript back 
was the great firm of Harper & Brothers. Ten 


years ago Harper & Brothers bought the rights 
from Houghton Mifflin & Co., and issued a 
new edition.” 


Poole.—“ The ideas for my new novel 
‘Danger’ came to me about two years ago, 
and though often I forgot the idea in develop- 
ing the characters, still I think it looms fairly 
large behind the finished book. That idea is 
simply this —that all over the so-called civil- 
ized world, and even in this country of ours, 
the average well-to-do family will never 
again feel quite so secure as they did in 1914. 
Almost at any moment, either here or across 
the sea, gigantic forces may come into play 
which will vitally affect the very life of these 
homes of ours. 

“TI began the book nearly two years ago. 
For some months I worked on sketches and 
outlines, making quite voluminous notes. I 
then wrote the first draft, in a fashion so 
rough that nobody but myself could possibly 
have deciphered it. From this I dictated a sec- 
ond draft, and during the year that followed 
I wrote and rewrote perhaps five or six times. 
Meanwhile I stopped to spend two or three 
months finishing ‘ Millions,’ my last book — 
for I find that I do better work by letting my 
novels overlap and by coming back fresh from 
one to the other for a final polish.” — Er- 
nest Poole. 


2 
> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





How Song Hits Are Made. — Granting 
that you have written a song that when tried 
out proved to have the pep, punch, and pull of 
a veritable hit, I am going to speak to you as 
a publisher of popular music should. I am 
going to tell you that Irving Berlin, Jerome 
Kern, and many other writers are luxuriantly 
wealthy ; I am even going to tell you that the 
returns from piano rolls, sheet music, and 
phonograph records are enormous — some- 
times almost to the tune of $500,000. 

Now, my dear friend, before ordering your 
Rolls Royce, your castle on the Hudson, and 
your private yacht, listen to what I am going 
to tell you. 

There is not a man in the world who has 
the ability of picking positive winners. 
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Chance is a greater factor in the song-publish- 
ing game than it is in racing. Songs that were 
“plugged” as inevitable hits have bankrupted 
more than one big firm on Tin Pan Alley. 
Songs that were given away or thought so 
little of that publishers released them just to 
accommodate an actor “Gallagher and 
Shean,” for example — have often taken the 
country by storm. “ Dardenella,” “ Smiles,” 
“I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles,” and numer- 
ous others were rejected by all the publishers 
to whom they were submitted ; and, strange 
to say, each of them was published at a later 
date by one of the biggest publishers in the 
country — the very publisher that declared 
the songs worthless, 

You will perhaps say, with a sneer on your 
lip : “ That comes from not giving the out- 
sider a chance.” Yes, this is true ; but bear 
in mind publishers have lost too much money 
to be careless. To publish a song requires a 
much greater outlay than most people imagine. 
An orchestration costs about seven cents. 
Fifty thousand of these are sent out in all 
directions, very often to leaders that have been 
dead a long time, to chauffeurs and carpenters 
that gave up jobs as jazz-band directors, to 
innumerable violinists on union lists who play 
nothing but classical music, and to countless 
conductors of prominence. 

But I am digressing. Let me assure you 
that an enormous amount of money is spent 


before one sheet of music is sold. Artist 
copies are distributed by the thousands. They 
are sent by special delivery, by messenger 


boys, and often followed up with expensive 
telegraph messages. Imagine the staff of 
omfice-workers necessary to attend to all of this 
mail. Imagine the amount of postage! But 
try to imagine the greatest expense of all, the 
army of “pluggers”! There are thousands 
of them working cabarets, singing in cheap 
vaudeville houses as fillers, in moving-picture 
theatres and everywhere else where they caa 
force some one to listen to them. These 
“pluggers” receive ten dollars and more a 
day. With an army of them, do you think 
that a song takes hold of the public through 
its merits? With an army of a thousand or 


more, can you still think that the music-pub- 





lishing game is an easy one? With all these 
huge expenses to meet before a single cent 
comes in, do you think an experienced pub- 
lisher is going to grab your song with in- 
satiate eagerness, even though it looks real 
good to him? Hardly. If he has met with. 
any success he will conclude sooner or later 
that it is not the song-writer that makes the 
song, but the song-publisher. 

If you are so enthusiastic about your song 
that nothing chills your ardor, you will have 
to publish it yourself if you wish to make 
money out of it ; but bear in mind, if you do 
not succeed in inducing some well known 
actress to sing it, or inveigle some phonograph 
company into making a record of it, just con- 
sider the money spent on professional copies 
and orchestrations wasted, smile like a sport, 
give up the music business, and take up some 
profession like shining shoes. It may not be 
so profitable, but it will not be so precarious. 
— Charles F. Thurston, in New York Tribune. 


The Cheerful Plagiarist. — Robert H. 
Davis, editor of Munsey’s Magazine, received 
a story from Memphis, together with a letter 
asking for a quick decision on whether or not 
he wished to publish the story. Mr. Davis 
took one look at the manuscript and discov- 
ered that it was an old friend of his, origi- 
nally published under the name of “ The Luck 
of Roaring Camp.” So Mr. Davis wrote to: 
the Memphis man : — 

My Dear Sir : We should be very glad to use 
this splendid story, but unfortunately Bret Harte 
had it copyrighted when he wrote it, and his 
publishers, the Houghton Mifflin Company, who 
now own the copyright, would object, we fear, 
to your receiving money for it. 

Naturally, Mr. Davis felt that such a wal- 
lop as this would bring the episode to a close. 
He did not, however, know the man from 
Memphis. Back came the reply : — 


Dear Sir: I have looked the matter up and 
I find that the story was first wrote in 1886 and 
the copyright has run out and you have a per- 
fect right to pay me for it and I hope to re- 
ceive the check by return mail. 
This was a staggerer for Mr. Davis. How- 
ever, he tried again : — 

My Dear Sir: I am very glad to hear that the 
copyright on “ The Luck of Roaring Camp’ 
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has expired. I regret, however, that it is still 

impossible to pay you for this story. Since I 

wrote you first, I have recalled the fact that 

when Bret Harte lay on his death bed, he made 

me solemnly promise that I would never buy , 
and frint a story of his that had been previously 

bought and paid for elsewhere. I am very, very 

sorry. 


A brief silence greeted this letter, and then 
«came the following on a postal card : — 


Dear Sir : You ought to be sorry. In making 
such a promise you were a damn fool. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue Romance or Worps. By Ernest Weekley. 
225 pp. Cloth. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 
1922. 

A fascinating book, sure to delight any one 
interested in language study —as every writer 
ought to be —is this admirable popular work 
by Professor Weekley, which has long been 
out of print, so that this fourth edition of it, 
revised and somewhat enlarged, will be most 
welcome. No one is better fitted than Pro- 
fessor Weekley —the author also of “ Sur- 
names” and the compiler of that invaluable 
work, “An Etymological Dictionary of Mod- 
ern English” —to write about words, for his 
scholarship is unquestioned, while he has such 
a sense of humor that, as J. C. Squires has 
said of him, “he would contrive to avoid un- 
necessary dulness even if he were compiling 
a railway guide.” His book deals essentially 
with the origins of words, and he says in his 
preface : “ My aim has been to select especi- 
ally the unexpected in etymology, “things not 
generally known.” There is not a dull chap- 
ter in the book, and there is not a page that is 
not both instructive and amusing. While the 
book is a scientific treatise on word-history, it 
is essentially popular, delightful for general 
reading, and no writer who reads it can fail to 
profit by it. One hardly knows which to ad- 
mire more, the profound learning of the author 
or his ability to present the results of his study 
of words in such an entertaining way. 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writinc. Symposium 
by more than one hundred authors. Edited, with 
notes, by Arthur Sullivant Hoffman. 420 rp. 
Cloth. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 1923. 

An editor for more than twenty years, hav- 
ine read critically thousands of manuscripts 
submitted to him for publication, the author 
of “Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,” and 
a writer of fiction himself, Mr. Hoffman was 
admirablv fitted to plan a symposium of this 
kind, to frame the questions which 116 leading 
authors have answered, and to present their 
answers, with analvtical comments of his own, 
in the most effective way. In doing this he 


has produced a book of the greatest value to 
writers, since it presents replies to his ques- 
tions from many of the leading story-writers 
of the day, telling how they get the ideas for 
their stories, how they begin their work, what 
their methods of composition are, how their 
stories are planned and worked out — showing. 
in short, what the methods are by which they 
have won success. Without his long practical 
experience Mr. Hoffman could not have asked 
such pointed, searching questions, and without 
his reputation as a helpful friend of hundreds 
of authors who have benefited by his kindly 
constructive criticisms he could not have se- 
cured such a wonderful series of instructive 
replies. Every feature of fiction writing is 
touched on in the book, and the reader gets the 
practical suggestions of experts. 

Epitinc THE Day’s News. By George C. Bastian. 
252 pp. Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1923. 

About everything about newspaper-making 
is told in this book by a newspaper man of 
twenty years’ experience — now a copy reader 
on the Chicago Daily Tribune — which will be 
of interest alike to those especially concerned 
with newspaper work and to the general 
reader. In a series of chapters written with- 
out waste of words every phase of the making 
of a newspaper is taken up, with examples and 
illustrations in newspaper style showing how 
everything is done. The chapter headings, 
Newspapers and News, Reading Copy, Head- 
lines, Makeup, Pictures, Sunday Newspapers, 
and Routine, give only a faint idea of the com- 
prehensiveness and exhaustiveness of the in- 
formation given in the book. The chapter, 
“An Analysis of News,” and the chapters on 
“Reading Copy,” showing the copy reader at 
work, are particularly valuable. Any news- 
paper man who does not read and study the 
book will miss a chance to learn something. 
How to Write Stories. Bv Walter B. Pitkin. 2s 

pp. Cloth. New York: Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 

1923. 

An experienced instructor in the art of writ- 
ing, Mr. Pitkin, who is associate professor of 
journalism at Columbia University, is able te 
say of the students he has taught : “ Today 
these students are writing for practically every 
magazine of consequence in the United States. 
Canada, and England. Many of them have 
written successful novels ; a few have written 
stories for educational purposes : some are 
doing similar work in the field of publicity ; 
some are seeing their plays staged ; a number 
have made good in the motion picture world, 
while in the newspaper field there are scores 
engaged in general reporting, special corre- 
snondence work, and feature story writing.” 
Tn this book the teacher summarizes the princi- 
nles he has taught, thus making his instriuc- 
tion available to writers everywhere. The 
value of the work is shown by the chapter 
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headings, which include Purposes in Writing 

Stories, How to Work, Plot-Building, Produc- 

ing Your Effects, Character Action, Emotions 

and Their Portrayal, Finding Your Readers, 
and Markets and Marketing. 

Tue Best Snort Stories oF 1923. The Yearbook of 
the American Short Story. Edited by Edward J. 
O'Brien. 544 pp. Cloth. Boston: Small, May- 
nard, & Co. 1924. 

This is the ninth volume of the series begun 
with the issue by the same publishers of “ The 
Best Short Stories of 1915.” Like its pre- 
decessors, it contains the stories selected by 
Mr. O’Brien as the best published in the maga- 
zines during the year — twenty in this volume. 
These alone are sufficient to make the book at- 
tractive to the general reader, but in addition 
a hundred pages are given to “ The Yearbook 
of the American Short Story, October, 1922, 
to September, 1923,” which is of special inter- 
est and value to writers. This part of the 
book gives the addresses of American maga- 
zines publishing short stories, rolls of honor 
with brief biographies of the American writers 
of short stories, lists of new volumes of short 
stories, a twelve-page list of new articles on 
the short story, and indexes of short stories 
in books and magazines. 

Tue Fiction Writers’ Question Boox. Compiled 
and arranged by John Allen Boughton. 151 pp. 
Cloth. Cambridge, Mass.: The Brattle Book 
Company. 1923. 

This book of questions is addressed to 
writers in the hope that in considering and 
answering the questions they will get sugges- 
tions that will be helpful to them in their 
work. Some of the questions are simply di- 
rections given in interrogative form, such as 
“Do you avoid sending out more than one 
story at a time to a magazine?” Others make 
practical suggestions, like “ Have you read the 
story aloud to yourself?” Altogether the 
questions cover about every detail of story- 
writing and the preparation of manuscripts, 
and the writer who can give satisfactory 
answers to them at least knows the principles 
of successful work. 


Tue Wetrer’s Inpex or Goop Form anp Gooo 


Encuisa. By John Matthews Manly and Edith 
Rickert. 261 pp. Cloth. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1923. 


The first chapter of this book, on “ The 
Preparation of Papers,” telling how to find 
material, how to use libraries to the best ad- 
vantage, how to work with books and periodi- 
cals, and how to take library notes and make 
a bibliography, and pointing out in detail, in a 
list alphabetical under subjects, what books of 
reference are available for the searcher for 
information is well worth the price of the 
book. Other chapters tell how business and 
personal letters should be written, give rules 
for the use of capitals and italics, spelling. 
abbreviations, the hyphen, the apostrophe, and 
punctuation in general, with a sixty-page index 








of words and phrases, followed by a set of 

special rules for sentence structure, all in the 

interest of good usage. 

Tue Mystery or Worps. 
215 rp. Cloth. 
Eldredge. 1924. 
Dr. Bell’s previous books on language sub- 

jects, “ The Worth of Words,” and “ The 
Changing Values of English Speech,” have 
shown an intelligent comprehension of the 
principles of good speaking and writing, which 
is manifested again in this new volume. Writ- 
ten from the point of view of the scientific 
specialist, the book is a useful one, worthy of 
attentive reading. The first part is general, a 
philosophical discussion of the growth and 
development of language and linguistics in 
general, with a chapter on Orderly Relation- 
ships and another one on Slang, while the sec- 
ond part is more specific, discussing the mean- 
ing of words and proper usage. 

We anp Our History. A Biography of the Ameri- 
can People. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 319 pp. 
Cloth. New York: The American Viewpoint go. 
ciety. 1923. 

The sub-title, “A Biography of the Ameri- 
can People,” indicates the purpose of this 
novel book. It is nove! both in plan and in 
execution. The author is a leading American 
historian and his text is not so much a history 
of the select governing forces of the United 
States as of the people as a whole. The aim 
of the book is to show how individuals and 
groups and the whole population are the motive 
force in the development of the nation. To 
make a more vivid impression on the reader 
there are hundreds of illustrations, including 
eighteen full-page drawings, fifty pictorial 
charts, important maps, and more than 750 
smaller pictures, so that most of the octavo 
pages of the book are two-thirds pictures and 
one-third text. Altogether the book tells the 
story of our country’s development in a most 
satisfactory way. 


By Ralcy Husted Bell. 
New York: Hinds, Hayden, & 


A’Tor o’ tHe Wortp. By Joe Mitchell Chapple. 
109.6 pp. Cloth. Boston: Chapple Publishing 
Company. 1922. 


For a description of the wonders of the 
Yellowstone all the eloquence for which Joe 
Chapple is famous is needed, and it is used to 
excellent advantage in the chapters of this 
book. Mr. Chapple’s descriptions of the Grand 
Canyon, the terraces, the hot springs, the 
paint-pots, and the geysers are vivid word- 
pictures, and they are supplemented by a series 
of admirable reproductions of photographs 
which make the book complete. 

Brotners or No Krx, anp Orner Srortes. By 
Conrad Richter. 340 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden, & Eldredge. 1924. 

“Brothers of No Kin” contains twelve 
stories by Conrad Richter, reprinted from 
leading magazines. which may be read with 
appreciation both by the general reader seek- 
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ing a good story and by the student seeking 
technique. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of THe Writer’s readers. ] 


WritiInc tHE SHort Story. By I; Berg Esenwein. 
48s pp. Cloth. New York: inds, Hayden, & 
Eldredge. 1924. . 

Practica Course 1n JournatisM. By Henry John 
Brockmeyer. 216 pp. Six pamphlets in box. New 
York : The Press Guild. 1923. 

Snort-Story Writtnc. An Art or a Trade? By 
N. Bryllion Fagin. 139 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. 1923. 

REMEMBERED YESTERDAYS. By Robert Underwood 
i ag Illustrated. 624 pp. Cloth. Boston: 

ittle, Brown, & Co. 1923. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the perio+l- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe WRiTER.] 





As I Saw It From an Eprrtor’s Desk. VI — 
Editor versus Contributor. L. Frank Tooker. Cen- 
tury for February. 

Famity Letters or Jane Wetsn Cartyte. Il — 
Americans and Others. Edited by Leonard Huxley. 
Century for February. 

Mr. TuHackeray Goes cn Tour. Hester Thack- 
eray Ritchie. Harper’s Magazine for February. 

Tue Provincrat Eprtor’s OvrTLook. Arthur 
Reed Kimball. Scribner’s for February. 

Aw Intimate Portrait oF R. L. S. sy His Step- 
son.—IV. Lloyd Osborne. Scribner’s for Feb- 
ruary. 

Uncre Sam — Exporter oF Prays. Brander Mat- 
thews. Scribner’s for February. 

Tue Happiness OF WRITING AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Agnes Repplier. Atlantic for February. 

Gertrupe AtHerton: A _ Personatity. Isabel 
Paterson. Bookman for February. 

Mr. Hawrnorne’s “Scartet Letter.” Llew- 
ellyn Jones. Bookman for February. 

Makinc tHE Most or Your Genius. III — The 
Education of the Writer. Mary Austin. Bookman 
for February. 

Tue Literary SporricuHr. XXVII — Henry 
Blake Fuller. With caricature by William Grorper. 
Bookman for February. 

A Nove. Invex. Being a Kind Word to Pul- 
lishers. Viola Paradise. Forum for February. 

Our Literary Rewnarssance. Alfred Kuttner. 
Forum for February. 

An INTERVIEW WITH SOMERSET MavuGuHam. Classic 
for February. 

Tue University oF Print. John Amid. Ameri- 
can Boy for February. 


Maurice Maertertincxk. With portrait. George 
Burman Foster. Open Court for February. 

In tHE Camps OF THE Poets. Herman Jacobsohn. 
Open Court for February. 

SHeLtey— Arter One Hunprepv Years. With 
frontispiece portrait. J. V. Nash. Open Court for 
January. 

PRESENT TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
AssatLtep. Current Opinion for February. 

Tuomas Birp Mosser. With portrait. Current 
Opinion for February. 

Van Wyck Brooks. With portrait. Current 
Opinion for February. 

NIETZSCHE ON THE Art oF Writinc. Allan L. 
Carter. Modern Language Notes for February. 

Sastneé BarinG-Goutp. With portrait. 
Digest for January 26. 

How to Write a Goop Tune. Frank Patterson. 
Musical Courier for January 24, 31, February 7, 
and 14. 


Cart Van Doren. Nation for February 13. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





A Federation of Intellectual Labor is about 
to be formed by Spanish members of the So- 
ciety of Authors, the Royal Spanish Academy, 
the University of Madrid, the Society of 
Writers and other bodies representing Spain’s 
intelligentsia. It is the purpose of the organ- 
ization to affiliate with similar bodies in for- 
eign countries, and thus to foster closer rela- 
tions and create a mutual exchange of ideas. 

Don Marquis, the New York Tribune col- 
umnist, and Rollo Ogden, editor of the New 
York Times, have been made members of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 


Margaret Wilson, author of the Harper 
prize novel, “ The Able McLaughlins,” is now 
Mrs. G. D. Turner. Her husband is a tutor at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, so that her home 
will now be in England rather than in the 
United States. 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., will receive until 
March 11 applications of competitors for the 
position of Director of Libraries in the Navy 
Department at an entrance salary of $5,000 a 
year. Competitors will not be examined, but 
will be rated on their education, experience, 
and fitness, and a thesis for publication to be 
filed with the application. ‘ 


The Paul Dresser Memorial Association, of 
Indiana, is planning a memorial to Paul 


Dresser, author of what is now the State song, 
“On the Banks of the Wabash.” 
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The residents of Johnsburg, N. Y., have 
started a movement to erect a tablet to the 
memory of Eben E. Rexford, author of 
“Silver Threads among the Gold.” 


One hundred and sixty-five years ago Ben- 
jamin Franklin placed £100 in the hands of the 
Society of Friends as a trust. After one hun- 
dred and fifty years the trustees were to make 
awards from time to time for the most valu- 
able contributions to the science of “cures,” 
particularly in relation to surgery, the nervous 
system, and “ mind-treating.” The trustees 
now announce the first awards: a major 
award of a £2,500 scholarship to Pierson W. 
Banning, of Los Angeles, for his volume, 
“Mental and Spiritual Healing”; a 
humous award of £1,000 to Charles P. Steia- 
metz, of Schenectady, N. Y., for his privately 
published treatise, “ The Nervous System as a 
‘Conductor of Electrical Energy”; and a minor 
award of £500 to Fusakichi Omori, of Tokio, 
for his unpublished treatise, “The Rotary 
Knife in Surgery.” 


post- 


The smallest newspaper in the world is pub- 
lished by the National Institute for the Blind 
in London. The paper is called the Moon and 
consists of six pages, measuring eleven inches 
by fourteen, containing 760 words. 
lished weekly. 


It is pub 


“The Newspaper and Authority,” by Lucy 
Maynard Salmon ( Oxford University Press), 
is a companion book to the author’s “ The 
Newspaper and the Historian.” 

“Essentials in Journalism,” by H. F. Har- 
rington and T. T. Frankenberg ( Ginn & Co.), 
is an outline of all the details of the writing, 
assembling, and distribution of an American 
newspaper, with photographic illustrations. 

“The Innocence of G. K. Chesterton,” by 
Gerard Bullett ( Henry Holt & Co.), is a 
critical study of Chesterton’s work as novelist, 
essayist, and poet. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. publish “ Carlyle till 
Marriage ( 1795-1826 ),” by David Alec Wil- 
son, and the Frederick A. Stokes Company 
publishes “ Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John 
Stuart Mill, John Sterling, and Robert Brown- 
ing,” edited by Alexander Carlyle. 


“A Short Handbook of Literary Terms,” 
by George G. Loane, is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 


“Troublesome Words and How to Use 
Them,” compiled and arranged by W. L. 
Mason, is published by George L. Sully & Co. 


Melville Minton, formerly with Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and Earle H. Balch, formerly 
with G. P. Putnam’s Sons, have formed the 
publishing firm of Minton, Balch, & Co., 11 
East Forty-fifth street, New York. 


Lincoln MacVeagh has resigned from Henry 
Holt & Co. to organize and direct the new 
book-publishing house, the Dial Press, 152 
West Thirteenth street, New York. 


Under the direction of the National Re- 
search Council of the National Academy of 
Sciences, 1701 Massachusetts avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., there has just been published a 
bulletin listing fellowships and _ scholarships 
offered by American educational institutions 
and industrial concerns or under other au- 
spices, for advanced, and particularly for grad- 
uate, work in the physical and biological sci- 
ences and their application. This list includes 
more than 2,100 appointments and the total of 
the annual stipends involved amounts to more 
than $1,948,000. 

The estate of John M. Siddall is valued at 
$44,906. 

The estate of Dr. Maurice Francis Egan is 
valued at more than $10,000. 


Mrs. Susan Hayes Ward died in Arlington, 
Mass., February 4, aged eighty-seven. 

Colonel William Lightfoot Visscher died in 
Chicago February 10, aged eighty-one. 

Sir Henry Lucy ( “ Toby, M. P.”) died at 
Hythe, Kent, England, February 20, aged sev- 
enty-eight. 


Edmund Janes Carpenter died in Milton, 
Mass., February 21, aged seventy-eight. 

Forrest Morgan died in Hartford, Conn., 
February 24, aged seventy-one. 

George Randolph Chester died in New York 
February 26, aged fifty-five. 

Mrs. Lydia A. Coonley Ward died in Chi- 
cago February 26, aged seventy-eight. 





